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ADDRESS 

TO THE 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF LOjN^DON; 

Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting-on the 22nd May, 1854, 

Br THE Right Hon. the Earl of Ellesmere, 
K.G., D.C.L., &c., 

PRESIDENT. 



Obituary. 



It has been, as I find, the custom of my predecessors in the chair to 
preface their annual address by some notice of the losses which our 
Society has suflfered by decease within the year. I am painfully reminded 
of this duty by the two first names which appear upon the official 
list before me — the names of two brothers, who, the one in the naval, 
the other in the military service, attained the highest honours and 
rewards of their professions, and were in their public and private cha- 
racter an honour to Scotland, which gave them birth — Admiral Sir 
Charles and General Sir Frederick Adam. " Fortes creantur fortibus 
et bonis." I knew them well, and have seen them both in the prime of 
life, ornaments of that paternal mansion, Blair Adam, where their dis- 
tinguished father, the Lord Chief Commissioner Adam, used to collect 
so much of the intellect and worth of Scotland.* Sir C. Adam served 
as a midshipman in Lord Howe's action, and subsequently in indepen- 
dent command distinguished himself by the capture of an enemy's frigate 
in the East Indies. In the Mediterranean his fine frigate, the ' Re- 
sistance,' and the active part she took in all the operations on the coasts 
of Italy and Sicily in the years 1809-10, will never be forgotten by his 
contemporaries by sea or land. He died in the enjoyment of the Go- 
vernorship of Greenwich Hospital, a retirement coveted by the brave. 



* See Lockhart's Memoirs of Sir Walter Scott. 
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and which none but officers of long and distinguished service obtain. 
General Sir Frederick Adam rose rapidly by service and merit to the 
higher ranks of his profession, and after long service in Holland, Sicily, 
the Bay of Naples, and the Peninsula, in command of a brigade of the 
Light Division, took a conspicuous share in the famous closing struggle 
of Waterloo. I remember that when the father of one of our Associates 
now present, Lord Colchester, as Speaker, conveyed the thanks of the 
House of Commons to that army and its chief, he wound up an eloquent 
passage of his address by an allusion to the biuve brigades of Byng, 
Maitland, and Adam. Sir Frederick Adam was subsequently employed 
for several years in the office of Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands. Of these two brothers I may say, " they were lovely in their 
lives, and in their deaths they were not divided." The shock produced 
by the sudden decease of the younger. Sir Frederick, was, I believe, 
mainly the cause of the illness which carried his brother to the grave. 

The late Captain Francis Price Blackwood, E.N., entered Her 
Majesty's Navy in 1821, from which date we trace him actively em- 
ployed till the year 1838, when the Admiralty rewarded him with his 
Post-rank. In 1841, Her Majesty's Government having determined 
to assign the true positions and exact limits of the Great Barrier Reef, 
which stretches along the North-Eastern shores of Australia, and to 
mark the most eligible openings through which vessels might pass in 
comparative safety on their homeward voyages, he was selected to carry 
out this arduous duty ; and for this purpose, therefore, in November of 
that year, he was appointed to the command of Her Majesty's ships 
Fly and Bramble. 

The results of this expedition, however briefly sketched, show a 
highly important and valuable addition to hydrography, and sufficiently 
prove the zeal and talent with which that great work was so successfully 
carried out, enabling us to connect the mass of detached work previously 
done by Cook, Flinders, Bligh, King, Stokes, and other navigators. 

In the four years he was thus employed, more than 1000 miles of sea 
in length, and 170 in breadth, were surveyed and charted — from Sandy 
Cape, on the Eastern coast of Australia, as far as lat. 21°, including 
the Capricorn Group of Islands, the widely-spread mass of Swain 
Reefs, and the broad passages between them, a tract of 200 miles in 
length and 100 in breadth ; the survey of the coast of the mainland 
and the adjacent sea, from West Hill to the northern -part of Whit- 
sunday Passage, a distance of 100 miles ; the outer line of the Great 
Barrier Reef, from lat. 16° 40' to its Northern limits in lat. 9° 20', a 
distance of nearly 500 miles ; the survey of Endeavour Strait and of 
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all the Eastern portion of Torres Strait, from Cape York to the Coast 
of New Guinea, with more than 140 miles of the latter coast, together 
with the numerous off-lying dangers and wide-spread banks of shoal 
soundings, and the mouths of the numerous rivers and freshwater chan- 
nels which intersect those shores in every direction. 

To carry out the chief object of the expedition, however, was to 
determine the most advantageous channel for vessels to pass through 
the Barrier Chain ; and I may well close this outline of his services in 
Australia by pointing to the tower he raised on Raine's barren Islet 
for tliis purpose. 

With only the additional assistance of 20 artificers and a small cutter 
under the command of Lieut. Ince — with no anchorage or shelter near, 
and surrounded by dangerous reefs — no other materials than the coral 
rock of the island for the tower — the shells gathered from the reefs at 
low water for lime, the beams of wood required for the building from a 
neighbouring wreck — he raised a tower beacon, YO feet in height, 30 feet 
in diameter, with stone walls of 5 feet in thickness. 

This beacon there remains, and is a faithful witness to the skill and 
perseverance of the architect who raised it, and whose untimely end this 
Society deplores. 

But besides the ardour with which in all cases he performed his pro- 
fessional duties, he lost no opportunity of pursuing his taste for science, 
and even constructed a small observatory in order to study with more 
effect every branch of practical astronomy, which it might be possible to 
enlist in aid of navigation and geography. Guided by the same activity 
of mind and body, in 1851 he obtained a few weeks' leave of absence, 
and proceeded to Helsingborg, in Sweden, to observe the approaching 
eclipse of the sun, which, from the singular appearances that had taken 
place at a former total eclipse, had aroused the attention of the philo- 
sophic world. Helsingborg was on the outer limit of the space where 
the moon would wholly obscure the sun : the weather was satisfactory, 
his instruments had been well chosen, and he succeeded in observing 
the extraordinary projections of flame from the limb of the sun, which 
had so much excited the curiosity of astronomers ; and his modest but 
accurate account of that phenomenon was found worthy of being pub- 
lished in the Memoirs of the Astronomical Society. 

Had it pleased Providence to prolong his life, he would doubtless 
have rendered eminent services to his country ; and sorrow for his 
private worth is heightened by regret that his early loss has removed an 
ornament from the profession, in which he had already justified an here- 
ditary title to distinction. 

VOL. xxiv. f 
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By the Honourable Eobert Olive's decease, the House of Commons 
and the county which he represented, have lost one of the most efficient 
and trustworthy conductors of the private business of the country. It 
was, as I am informed, under his devotion to this useful department of 
an English gentleman's industry, that his health finally gave way. His 
loss has been equally felt in the higher ranks of society by a large circle 
of private friends, to whom his highly-cultivated mind and gentle 
manners had endeared him. 

Colonel James Nisbet Colquhoun, of the Royal Artillery, was one 
whose career, both in the service of the Crown and in other spheres of 
action, had been one of unceasing exertion, much adventiu-e, and great 
distinction. After service as an artillery officer in the old wars of the 
Peninsula and Belgium, finding the regular path of that branch of the 
service in time of peace deficient in interest, he became for awhDe the 
companion of Scoresby in the Spitzbergen region of the Arctic seas. 
When British speculation was subsequently directed to the mining-fields 
of South America, he became the acting engineer of a mining company, 
in whose service he distinguished himself by extraordinary fertility of 
resource in conveying to the scene of operation, over a most diflicult 
country, the heavy machinery sent out from England. He later attached 
himself to the Anglo-Spanish expedition of General Sir De Lacy Evans, 
in command of its artillery, and superintended all the operations of that 
arm, and was associated with General Espartero in various actions of 
that war. He afterwards obtained employment in his own profession 
at Woolwich, where his appointment as superintendent of the carriage 
department brought out in .strong relief his great mechanical capacity 
and acquirement, and his unbounded energy in rendering his views 
effective. There are many reasons and many excuses why public 
Government establishments are slower than private, in adopting the last 
improvements for economizing manual labour. I mention it not as a 
reproach, but as a fact. I live much in a part of the country where the 
hand of man, an admirably constructed machine in itself, is reduced or 
nearly so to its proper office of directing rather than exerting power. 
I have more than once witnessed in Government establishments, pro- 
cesses still carried on eitljer by human labour or by machinery cumbrous 
and obsolete, to which far more complete and. efficient mechanical 
agencies had long been applied in Lancashire. What such establish- 
ments as Woolwich and Portsmouth require, is men who can look about 
them and quit these old routine paths, without straying into experi- 
mental extravagance. Such a man was Colonel Colquhoun ; and I am 
told by his associates that but for many mechanical improvements Intro- 
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duced under his direction, present circumstances might have found us 
most inadequately prepared for fitting out our recent expeditions of 
succour to our allies. Colonel Colquhoun's active mind was applied to 
many other scientific subjects than those to which I have alluded in this 
brief notice ; and as he also took a warm interest in the proceedings of 
this Society, his memory is justly entitled to this tribute. 

Another deceased associate, Mr. Thomas G. Bucknall Estcourt, was 
also an ornament to the House of Commons, in which he sat for some 
years in the high position of one of the Members for Oxford University. 
T can speak from personal recollection to the respect in which he was 
held by men of all parties. 

Prince Emmanuel Galitzdn was one of the corresponding members 
of our Society. His character as a subject by birth and allegiance of 
a sovereign, with whom we are now unhappily at war, cannot diminish 
our respect for his memory. Out of this room we are politicians, 
soldiers, statesmen, as the case may be — above all, Englishmen ; within 
it we are geographers, and as such can have no feelings but those of 
good will to a country whioh has freely contributed to our special 
stores of information such additions as, for instance, the memoir 
furnished to our last year's Journal, of the survey of the Sea of Aral, 
with those untrodden islands in which the deer had no traditionary fear 
of man, by Commander Butakoif. Prince Galitzin was one of those 
who adorn high rank and worldly position by literary and scientific 
accomplishment. His principal contribution to our department of 
research was a published narrative of a journey in Finland. He had 
also contributed a paper on the manners and customs of the Jacutes, 
which has been translated by our Secretary, Dr. Shaw, and will be 
shortly published in the Transactions of the British Association. He 
may be considered, in the accident of his death, to have been one of 
the martyrs to science ; for like our Scottish poet Leyden, he contracted 
in an ill-aired public library at Paris, the malady which carried him 
off at the age of fifty-four. 

The decease of Mr. John Holmes, Deputy Keeper of the MSS. in 
the British Museum, has deprived that establishment of one of its 
ablest servants. Sir Roderick Murchison, who acted with myself on 
a commission of inquiry into the Museum, and is now one of its 
trustees, will bear me out in saying that Mr. Holmes came in for his 
full share of that testimony, which our researches made us happy to 
bear to the high qualities of the officers of the Museum. I can also 
bear personal witness to the ainiable alacrity with which Mr, Holmes 
placed his vast information at the disposal of those who applied to him 
in any matter of antiquarian research. 

/2 
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The naval service has lost a valuable officer in one of our members, 
Captain Sir J. Everard Home. He died at Sydney, and left behind 
him in that distant dependency of our empire, a grateful recollection of 
the services he had rendered to the colony while stationed in its waters. 
He had conveyed to it, at his own expense, a fine herd of deer from 
this country ; and his last act was to bequeath to the capital the books 
in his possession as a nucleus for a public library. 

Since this Address was delivered, intelligence has reached me of 
another decease, that of Lieut. W. H. Hooper, R.N. He is to be 
numbered among the victims, hitherto singularly few, of the search for 
Franklin. He commanded the second cutter in the voyage of the 
' Plover's ' boats from Icy Cape to the Mackenzie and to Cape Bathurst, 
and published an interesting volume under the title of ' Tents of the 
Tuski ;' which, together with an account of that little known race, 
contained a narrative of his subsequent boat voyage, and of two winters' 
residence at Hudson's Bay Company stations on the main land : which 
latter portion will make it easy to understand that he laid there the 
seeds of the disease under which his constitution finally sunk at the 
age of 27. He was an enthusiast in the search for Franklin, diligent 
in the record of magnetic and other scientific observations, and was 
frequently mentioned with distinction in the dispatches of his com- 
manding officers, Captains Moore and Pullen. 

By the death of Professor Robert Jameson of Edinburgh, Modern 
Natural History has lost one of its great fathers, and Physical Science 
one of its brightest ornaments. 

Mr. George O'Gorman was a valuable member of our Council, long 
connected with Mexico and Central America. 

In Mr. Charles Stokes science has lost one of its most enlightened 
promoters, there being few of its branches with which he was not well 
acquainted. Passing by his solid researches in geology, mineralogy, 
palaeontology, and botany, and his warm encouragement of drawing, 
painting, and music, let me say that he was one of the earliest patrons 
of lithography in our country, and that he spared no expense to enable 
the first experimenters in that art to attain successful results. Again, 
he was the true friend of the explorers of distant lands or seas, numbers 
of whom can testify that his advice was of the highest value to them. 
Though scarcely a traveller beyond the British isles, he had mastered 
several languages ; and being in constant correspondence with eminent 
foreigners, was held in high repute by them. If he published 
little, he has secured for Ids memory a lasting tribute from a dis- 
tinguished younger contemporary, Professor Edward Forbes, who has 
declared that " he was one of the ' many' who owed much to the sound 
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sense and surprising knowledge of Mr. Charles Stokes, a man as 
careless of fame as he was brimful of benevolence." * 

My predecessor in this chair, Sir Roderick Murchison, has specially 
requested me to include him among the " many " who have derived 
sound instruction from Mr. Stokes, and to say that he considers it to 
have been one of the great privileges of his life to have been the 
intimate associate of one who was the valued and bosom friend of a 
Wollaston and a Chantrey. 

A scientific career of the highest promise has been cut short by the 
lamentable accident which lately deprived Mr. Hugh E. Strickland of 
life at an early age. In the University of Oxford, and in scientific 
circles, he had attained an early eminence as a geologist and natural 
historian. After an active attendance on the meeting of the British 
Association at Hull, he was engaged in the study of some geological 
phenomena on a neighbouring line of railroad, near the mouth of a 
tunnel, when, stepping aside to avoid one approaching train, he unfor- 
tunately encroached upon the line of another which was passing at the 
same unhappy moment. 

The name of B. L. VuUiamy was one well known as connected 
with the highest eminence in his profession as an horologist. 

In Professor George Wallin of Finland, this Society has to regret 
a most distinguished traveller, for whose able investigations in Arabia 
one of the Royal Awards was recently conferred by the Council. His 
native country, Finland, is one which comes little into contact with 
the other members of the European family ; but such men as Wallin, 
and, I may add, Castren, who has lately fallen a victim to the labours 
and privations of Russo- Asiatic exploration, and who has left behind 
him a profound work on the mythology of his nation, can elevate any 
country above the rank of a mere appendage to an empire. Of Pro- 
fessor Wallin's accomplishments as an Eastern traveller, it is sufficient 
to say that he had acquired a mastery of the Arabic language, which, 
assisted by the effects of an Eastern sun, and familiarity with native 
habits, enabled this son of a northern race to pass everywhere for a 
Bedouin ; and I believe that Colonel Rawlinson even, was one of those 
who were deceived as to his origin. Those who know anything of the 
preliminary difficulties of that language will appreciate such a trivimph. 
I am not at present informed of the particulars of the decease of this 
distinguished man, concerning whom my predecessor spoke to you at 



* See Anniversary Address of the President of the Geological Society of 
London; Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Feb, 17th, 1854. 
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some length with regard to a new exploration of Arabia, to effect which 
this Society had been in correspondence with the Imperial Geographical 
Society of St. Petersburg. 

Our obituary further includes the names of Mr. William Blake, M. A. ; 
Mr. J. F. Elphinston ; Mr. James Gooden, F.S.A. ; the Hon. Edward 
Herbert ; Sir Eichard Jenkins, G.G.B. ; Mr. G. S. Nicholson ; Mr. 
John Plowes ; Rear- Admiral Charles Sotheby ; Sir Edward Thornton ; 
and Lieut.-Col. John N. Wells, R.E. 

But before finally closing this sad list there is one name to which I 
feel myself at once unable to do justice, and discharged from the re- 
sponsibility of the attempt. Something like justice has been rendered 
to it by others in this country. Statesmen, orators, and poets have 
vied with each other in doing honour to the name of Joseph Rene 
Bellot. 

" There have been tears and breaking hearts for him ; 
And mine were nothing, had I such to give." 

The tidings of his loss rung like a knell through England, and the 
narrative of that catastrophe will be studied so long as men shall seek 
in the annals of Christian heroism and self-devotion, of active but 
modest and unostentatious philanthropy, examples how to live and how 
to die. 

The name of Bellot is a sad and fit introduction to the chapter of 
Arctic discovery, which formed the first item in my predecessor's 
Address of last year, and might naturally, however painful in many 
respects the interest of the subject, be the fit preliminary to mine. I 
must here however request your indulgence in advance for con- 
siderable deviation from the practice of my predecessors. It has 
been for several past anniversaries the practice to take this occasion for 
exhibiting a panoramic view of the condition of geographical science 
and discovery in a continuous progress over the surface of the globe. 
By none of my predecessors has this task been executed in a more 
complete and lucid manner, or more to the despair of his successors, 
than by him whom it is my misfortune, " haud passibus sequis," to 
follow. It is an admirable practice for those who are, like him, 
competent to carry it out. It has, however, pleased you. Gentlemen, 
rather in your indulgence than your wisdom, to observe in your election 
to the chair, the Shaksperian maxim of choosing the most desertless 
man to be constable, and you must take the consequences. I am neither 
a Humboldt nor a Murchison. If an active member of our Council, 
Sir Henry Holland, had not been called away from this meeting, he 
might have confirmed me in saying that an omnivorous appetite is not 
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always accompanied by corresponding powers of digestion and assimi- 
lation, and this applies quite as much to an appetite for literary as to 
one for sensual indulgence. It happens also that an unusual concurrence 
of private calls on my time has for some three weeks past attracted my 
attention to objects foreign to our discussions ; and the utmost I can 
attempt or perform is to bring under your notice a few of the more 
salient points of geographical interest of the moment, -and some crude 
results of desultory reading. 

The leading features of the present condition of Arctic exploration 
are familiar to all who hear me. The veil is still unlifted which hangs 
over the sad mystery of the North. The reappearance of Captain 
M'Clure cannot remove uneasiness, but forbids us to despond for the 
safety of Captain Collinson. 

For the safety of Sir Edward Belcher we have no other ground 
for disquiet, than such as must always exist for the fate and fortunes of 
those who have pushed forward beyond the reach of communication 
and the track of the whaler into the Polar Seas. If I express my 
conviction that Sir E. Belcher has at least advanced in the right 
direction for his main object, I say no more than I presumed, on less 
information than we now possess, to say in the way of conjecture some 
years since. In 1848, in the pages of a periodical, I ventured to 
express an opinion that Wellington Channel was high on the list of 
probable tracks for the discovery of Franklin's traces. Since tliat time 
the negative evidence afforded by so many and able searches to the west- 
ward, and the more positive evidence of the discoveries of Beechey 
Island, have so far fortified my conclusion. I am happy to think that 
the search for our missing countrymen again numbers among its noble 
devotees, a party from the United States. The wreath of such success 
as can yet be hoped for, the honour of the rescue of a single survivor, 
or, if Providence has otherwise decreed, that of removing unCertaintj', 
could fall on no worthier head than that of Dr. Kane ; and happy should 
I be, for one, if the name of my friend Mr. Grinnell could be still more 
conspicuously associated than it already is, with such noble exertions as 
he and his countrymen have already made in the cause of humanity. 
On the great and interesting question of the limit of such exertions, I 
should be reluctant to put forth opinions of my own. I am however 
aware that opinions are held on this subject by men whose authority 
cannot be without its weight on those wiio have to decide on this 
matter. 

I am aware that persons of the highest authority in these matters 
are of opinion that no effort should still be spared to explore that 
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farthest land which was clearly descried to the north by Sir E. Belcher. 
There are many also who are convinced that the ships reported to 
have been seen on an iceberg in the Atlantic were the abandoned 
vessels of Franklin, and that the western shores of Baffin Bay and the 
coasts of Cociiburn Land should be more fully explored for traces of 
their crews than has hitherto been done. I have every confidence that 
such opinions, held as they are in quarters on every ground entitled to 
respect, will have their due weight with Her Majesty's Government. 

The written and published records of Arctic exploration have lately 
received a most interesting addition in the Journal of Lieut. Bellot. The 
literature of autobiography has been no less enriched by this publication, 
which contains not a page that does not do honour to the writer. My 
attention has been directed to a passage at page 335 of this volume, and 
to an annotation of its able editor, which I think merits observation. 
It relates to a supposed difference of opinion on a point of some geo- 
graphical interest between the writer and Mr. Kennedy. I advert to 
it not for the purpose of geographical discussion or detail, but first, 
because it brings out in strong and creditable relief the delicate sus- 
ceptibility of the writer. The very notion of a difference of opinion 
on a matter of fact with his friend seems to have weighed upon his 
mind ; and he appears to have positively shrunk from the prospect of 
elevating his own credit for accuracy at the expense of Mr, Kennedy. 
My other reason for allusion to the passage is, that I believe the differ- 
ence of opinion did not continue, and that Lieutenant Bellot, before 
his last expedition, had found reason to adopt the conclusions of his 
associate, a fact with which his editor was not acquainted. I cannot 
omit to observe that this Journal corroborates throughout an opinion 
expressed by a friend of Lieutenant Bellot, that his character presented 
a singular union of the better qualities of three great races, the French, 
the English, and the German ; of the ardour and vivacity of the first, 
the practical spirit and simplicity of the second, and the meditative and 
reflecting propensity and power of the third. It may interest my 
hearers to know that the subscription (to which your Secretary has 
devoted much of his valuable time) set on foot in this country for 
some tribute to his memory has so far prospered, that the result will 
provide a fit and lasting memorial, and leave (as I am told by the 
chairman of the ' Bellot Testimonial Fund,' Sir R. Murchison) a mar- 
gin of about 1500?. to be distributed among the five sisters of the 
deceased. Well may Englishnjen rejoice in thus assisting a family 
which has reason to be proud that, with limited worldly means, it 
educated and sent forth such a labourer into the vineyard of humanity. 
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Our own Labours. 

Although notices of these are distributed here and there through 
this Address, I must refer for greater detail to the Eeport of the 
Council and to the next volume of the Society's Journal, which, under 
the able editorship of our Secretary, may be expected not to fall short 
of its predecessors. Among the papers read before you since our last 
anniversary, I will only enumerate those on the Discoveiy of the North- 
West Passage, by Captain M'Clure ; on the Passes of the Balkan, by 
General Jochmus; the Geographical Explorations in Africa, by 
Livingston, Anderson, Vogel, and Barth ; the projected Expedition 
in Northern Australia ; Colonel Lloyd's Explorations in Bolivia; the 
successful Navigation of the River Murray, in South-Eastern Australia; 
the Russian Caravan Trade with China ; the Report on the failure of 
the Isthmus of Darien Expedition, by Captain Prevost ; the Visit to 
Medina, by Lieutenant Burton ; and that on the Physical Geography 
of the Red Sea by Dr. Buist, who has also favoured us with a view of 
a new instrument for measuring the velocity and ascertaining the 
direction of Sub-surface Currents. 

Admiralty Surveys. 

Under the able guidance of our veteran geographer. Admiral Beau- 
fort, the labours of the Hydrographic Office have been — 

England. — The survey of all the south coast is completed as far 
westward as the Bill of Portland, including the Goodwin Sands, and 
the whole of the intermediate harbours, with Spithead and the Needles 
Channel. 

The interval between Portland and Start Points is satisfactorily 
advancing under Lieutenant Cox, who has succeeded in that district 
to the talented and experienced Captain W. L. Sheringham, F.R.G.S. 

Commander Williams has finished, with his usual accuracy, the south- 
west angle of England, and is now rapidly working to the eastward 
along the coast of Cornwall. 

Sristol Channel. — Lieutenant Alldridge, after carefully tracing the 
important changes which have been produced by currents, tides, and 
surf, upon the banks of the rivers Parrett and Bridgewater, and dis- 
covering many new shoals and rocks in the noble haven of Milford, is 
preparing to undertake the rivers Taw and Torridge. 

Mr. E, K. Calver, Master R.N., well known to members of this 
Society by an admirable treatise ' On the Conservation and Improve- 
ment of Tidal Rivers,' has just completed elaborate surveys of the 
Humber and the Tees on the east coast of England. The former while 
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in progress was sent, by permission of the Admiralty, to the Geogra- 
phical Section, at the last meeting of the British Association at Hull, 
and elicited much and well-deserved approbation. 

North Sea. — ^Mr. Dillon, Master R.N., in H.M. cutter Gossamer, 
is now bringing to a close, a series of observations on the singular but 
important laws which appear to govern the tidal streams in the North 
Sea and English Channel, under the superintendence of our associate. 
Admiral Beechey, whose able discussions of the subject have already 
appeared in Part II. of the Philosophical Transactions for 1851. 

Scotland. — Lieutenant Thomas has nearly completed an elaborate 
and much-wanted plan of the Firth of Porth, from Stirling to its 
entrance. 

Commander Bedford is still indefatigably occupied in the deep 
inlets and among the innumerable rocks and islands of the coast of 
Argylesliire. 

Commander "Wood, having been appointed to the survey of the Minch, 
from which Commander Otter was transferred to the Baltic Fleet, as 
one of its eyes, is now engaged in the examination of Lochs Alsh, 
Dhui, and Long, and the adjacent shores of Ross-shire. 

Ireland. — Commander Church is struggling manfully in the great 
estuary of Kenmare river against the rains and gales which render the 
south-west coast of Ireland such a very unsurveying region. 

Captain Bedford and Commander Beechey are steadily and perse- 
veringly carrying out the surveys of the coasts of Sligo and Donegal, 
which they had so successfully begun. 

And though last, not least in merit of the Admiralty surveyors, 
Mr. R. Hoskyn, Master R.N., having minutely laid down Lough Foyle 
and the entrance of Londonderry river, is pushing along the north 
coast towards the Irish Channel. 

Baltic and Black Sea. — Captains Sulivan and Otter in the former, 
and Captains Brock and Spratt in the latter, employed in pioneering 
the fleets under the orders of Admirals Napier and Dundas, have 
already furnished a mass of hydrographic information which will no 
doubt be diligently employed at the Admiralty in correcting many of 
the ports, channels, and anchorages which have been adopted from the 
Russian charts, and which, it is but fair to say, do great credit to the 
Russian surveyors. 

China. — Commander Bate has just returned home in the Royalist, 
and brought with him a complete Survey of the island of Palawan, 
with its numerous surrounding reefs and shoals ; the object of the 
survey having been to facilitate the passage on either side of that great 
island to the China-going ships : and he is now, along with his two 
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assistants, sedulously employed in the Hydrographic Office in preparing 
the work for the engraver. 

Mr. Richards, Master R.N., has arrived at Hong Kong, in the 
command of H.M.S. Saracen, and will soon contribute his share to our 
knowledge of the Eastern seas. 

New Zealand. — Commander Byron Drury, in H.M.S. Pandora, 
though only a sailing vessel, has shown, by the quantity of excellent 
work that he has performed in that group of islands, how much may be 
achieved with inferior means when skill and will are equally combined. 

Bay of Fundy. — Commander Shortland is still labouring in H.M. 
steam-vessel Columbia in the southern part of that huge gulf, where he 
has carefully followed out all the inlets of the deeply indented shore 
of Nova Scotia, and closely explored the proverbial dangers at its 
entrance. The present summer he has devoted to the group of Manan 
islands. 

West Indies. — Mr. Parsons, Master R.N., in H.M.S. Scorpion, has 
resumed the survey of the British West India islands and the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico, which had consecutively engrossed the best efforts 
of Captains R. Owen, Edward Barnett, and of Lieutenant Lawrance, 
whose useful labours were abruptly brought to a close by the fatal 
fever in January of last year at Santa Cruz. 

Mr. Parsons' first undertaking has been the examination of Port 
Escoces in the Isthmus of Darien, which was at one time proposed for 
the eastern termination of the contemplated ship canal. 

South Pacj^^c— Captain Denham in the Herald, and Lieutenant 
Chimmo in the Torch steam-tender, have broken ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Fiji and Friendly Islands. As yet they have been 
chiefly employed in clearing away many of the fabulous rocks supposed 
to endanger the path of vessels resorting to that archipelago from 
Australia and New Zealand, and it would be scarcely fair to anticipate 
the harvest of information that may be reaped during another year by 
those accomplished officers. 

Cape of Good Hope. — Lieutenant Dayman, being only attached as a 
supernumerary to the flag-ship there, has only scanty means at his com- 
mand, but he has already completed a careful survey of the coast 
from Cape Hanglip to Cape Agulhas, with a full description of the 
intermediate dangers ; and in proportion as fresh powers are intrusted 
to that accomplished officer, so will his contributions to geography and 
navigation extend in interest and importance. 

North America. — Captain Bayfield is now at work on the north-east 
coast of Nova Scotia, where the harbours were so loosely surveyed and 
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so faultily expressed, that many of our former charts could only be con- 
sidered as snares instead of guides. The last of his many important 
labours tiiat have reached home is an ample and accurate plan of 
Halifax Bay, where many disasters had occurred from the ignorance of 
the pilots of the number and position of many of its dangers. 

To few men living is geographical progress more indebted than to 
this veteran and indefatigable officer, to whom we are indebted for the 
surveys of all the Canadian lakes, for those of the gulf and river of 
St. Lawrence, with its tributary streams and harbours and islands, for 
a masterly code of directions for the whole included navigation, and, 
lastly, for connecting the meridians of Quebec and Boston, with the 
assistance of Commander Shortland and of Mr. Bond, the distinguished 
astronomer of New Cambridge, U. S. 

Ordnance Surveys. — Besides preparing for the publication of the 
principal triangulation, the Ordnance, I am informed, is about to 
publish a volume of Levels in Ireland, and another of the Meteoro- 
logical Observations made at the Survey Office, near Dublin. 

Mr. Arrowsmith has published a beautiful map of the southern por- 
tion of the Crimea, from surveys made by order of the Russian Govern- 
ment. A new and enlarged edition of the Physical Atlas, by our 
associate Mr. A. K. Johnston, is in course of publication, and will 
contain thirty-five maps, six being entirely new : the beautiful process 
of printing in colours has been very successfully applied in this edition. 
The second volume of the Imperial Gazetteer, by Dr. W. G. Blackie, 
one of our members, is nearly completed ; and also similar works by 
Mr. Charles Knight and Messrs. Fullarton. 

I have been gratified by learning from Dr. Jelf, the Principal of 
King's College, London, that the Council of that institution has esta- 
blished a Lectureship in Geography, and that the Rev. C. G. Nicolay, 
our Associate, has been appointed to this duty. The measure has imme- 
diate reference to the project of Government for the improvement of 
the Civil Service and to the benefit of military students. It is, how- 
ever, founded on the claims of the science of Geography to more distinct 
cultivation than it has hitherto obtained in schools and colleges, and the 
lecture will be accessible to students of all departments as well as to 
occasional students. 

France. — The Depot de la Guerre has completed the great Topo- 
graphical Map of France ; and we have to return our thanks for the 
valuable Charts presented to the library by the Depot de la Marine. 
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Holland and Belgium. — The works published by our associates 
the Chevalier J. Swartz of Amsterdam, and M. Van der Maelen of 
Brussels, have been kindly forwarded to our library. 

Sardinia.— I. have also to record the receipt of eighteen sheets of 
the Topographical Maps of Sardinia, presented by the Foreign Office 
of that kingdom, through our correspondent, Sig. Cristoforo Negri, of 
Turin. 

Switzerland. — From Switzerland our excellent correspondent, Mr. 
Ziegler, has furnished a satisfactory report of the progress of the large 
map of that country now in process of publication. His report contains 
incidental allusion to several facts of scientific interest which came under 
the notice of the officers employed in this service under the direction of 
General Dufour, or of the engineers employed in surveying or executing 
the lines of railway now in progress. Among others I may mention 
the atmospheric and geological results of the destruction of forests, in 
the more rapid descent of the waters, and the more sudden and sensible 
accumulation of sedimentary deposits. 

From our learned associate. Professor Paul Chaix, of Geneva, we 
have received his work entitled ' History of the Discovery and Conquest 
of South America ;' a paper on the Statistics of Switzerland ; and one 
on the vexata qucestio of the Passage of Hannibal ; as well as a Sketch 
of the Valley of Beaufort. 

Turkey. — Schropp of Berlin has lately published a map of European 
Turkey, in four sheets, by Professor Kiepert, witli which the courtesy 
of its author has enriched our library. We have also received from 
the same source the map of Asia Minor, in six sheets, by Professor 
Kiepert, embodying with his own surveys those of Vincke, Fischer, 
Moltke, and some of our own countrymen. The memoir which ac- 
companies it affords the most satisfactory evidence of the care which 
has been taken to render this work as accurate and full as possible. 
Professor Ritter has also contributed a map of the countries of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, in four sheets, together with the new volume 
' Palestine,' of his great work on Asia. 

An interest unhappily other than scientific at present attaches to the 
mountain barrier of European Turkey, the Balkan. Those who have 
attended our evening meetings will recognize the obligation we are 
under to General Jochmus for much elaborate information as to its 
passes, and the routes which in ancient and modern times have been 
adopted for its passage by invading armies. 

We may hope that some advantages to science may accrue to balance 
the evils of the present contest. It may well happen, for instance, that 
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men of science may penetrate, as auxiliaries, those rugged recesses 
of Clrcassia, which have hitherto bid defiance to all hostile incursions. 
Recent accounts from the Black Sea inform us that British officers are 
already in friendly communication with the mountaineers of these 
hitherto inaccessible regions, and an enterprising Associate* of this 
Society has taken his departure for the Caucasus. Whatever the issue 
to our arms, our charts of the Black Sea cannot fail to receive much 
improvement, and our knowledge of its coasts and adjacent territories 
to be much extended. Science may sometimes condescend to the posi- 
tion of a camp-follower, and gather spoil from fields of battle with which 
she has no other concern than that of adding to her stores. 

Asia. 

From our Indian Empire I should have little of recent interest to 
report, if I had not occasion to cor^atulate you on the appearance of 
Dr. Hooker's two volumes, principally but not exclusively relating to 
the little known mountain tract of Sikkim, which lies to the eastward 
of Nepal. I may briefly say of these volumes that they contain no 
page which does not bear testimony to the various accomplishments of 
the author for his task as a scientific traveller. There is scarcely a 
department of physical science which has not been enriched by his able 
observation and faithful report. Botany, as might be expected from 
his name, is conspicuous in the list; but Ethnology, Greology,and Jle- 
teorology have equally found their place in its pages. Witli respect 
to Geology, it strikes me that it contains some salutary warnings 
against hasty generalizations from organic fossil phenomena of a 
limited albeit extensive area. For geographers specially, it contains 
some interesting indications as to the true course of that great river, 
the Brahmaputra, much of which has hitherto, I believe, been little 
ascertained. Geographers and geologists will alike rejoice in the 
information afforded as to the lofty mountain ranges which have been 
explored by Dr. Hooker and by our associate Dr. Thompson, and 
those passes, some 18,000 feet in height, over which the yak and the 
sheep convey the merchandise of the trader. 

A report has been received of a very interesting journey performed 
by Lieut. Richard F. Burton, of the Bombay Army, from Yambu, on 
the Red Sea, to Medina and Mecca. The details of the first portion of 
this exploit, the voyage from Suez and land journey of 164 miles to 
Medina, have been laid before our Society at its last evening meeting 
for the Session. They prove that the confidence of our Society has not 

* J. A. Lloyd, Esq., since fallen a victim to Cholera. 
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been thrown away. Lieut. Burton travelled in the disguise of an A%han 
pilgrim. His kaowledge of the language and habits of his desert com- 
panions, and his boldness and sagacity, enabled him to maintain this 
disguise, the detection of which might have been dangerous, with 
complete success. A skirmish with Bedouin Arabs was fatal to 12 of 
the party, and bo one, not iowred to climate and observant of precau- 
tions, coKiid have easily siirmounted the difficulties of such a _p)urney. 
We have to expect the further particulars of these travels, including 
the visit to Mecca. 

Afeica. 

There is no part of the world in which more important additions 
to geographical knowledge are at present in progress than Africa. For 
any complete and published results of recent African travel, however, 
I can at present do little more than refer to the two excellent volumes 
of Mr. Mansfield Parkyns. Several years out of a much longer period 
of absence from England, were devoted by this most enterprising tra- 
veller to Abyssinia. His work must be read in order to arrive at a 
conception of the fatigues and hardships through which a love of science, 
sport, and adventure can carry an English gentleman, born and bred 
to the command at home of all the luxuries and comforts of English 
affluence. Landing at Massud, he finally emerged in safety at Khar- 
tum, and brought away a journal rich in observation on all subjects. 
The name of Parkyns will henceforth be honourably associated with 
that of Galton, a traveller of the same class, and our medallist of last 
year, in the annals of African exploration. 

In Central Africa much more has been performed than I am y^t 
enabled to state with accuracy and detail. We are informed, however, 
by our as yet imperfect accounts, that Dr. Earth has reached Tim- 
buctu, and that Mr. Vogel and his companions of the English corps 
of Sappers have reached Lake Chid. It is impossible to speak too highly 
of such achievements as these ; but until the original observations, which 
we are informed have been made, appear, little can be said as to the 
deductions. 

Chadda Expedition. — Whether any communication may be eflfeeted 
with either of the parties above mentioned, by the steam expedition 
which has just started for the mouth of the Niger, and which is to 
ascend the Chadda as fiiras possible in the present summer, is more than 
doubtfiil, seeing that since his journey southward and his crossing the 
Benue (supposed to be the continuation of the Chadda), Dr. Barth has 
retraversed to more northern latitudes, and, if the original project be 
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adhered to, will penetrate eastwards from Lake Chad to Mombas.* 
Quite independently, however, of such efforts, the Chadda expedition 
has been so well organized for the attainment of its peculiar and limited 
objects, that it can scarcely fail to produce good results, and even within 
a very short period. Anxious to avoid the loss of life and failure which 
a hasty and ill-prepared expedition would, in all probability, have 
entailed on the country, the Earl of Clarendon, Her Majesty's Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, in conjunction with the Board of Admiralty, adopted 
the project for the ascent of the Chadda, which, after consultation with 
that sagacious African explorer, Mr. Macgregor Laird, was prepared 
by Rear- Admiral Sir F. Beaufort and my predecessor in this Chair. 
One of the chief features in this scheme was the construction, by Mr. 
Laird, of a peculiar flat-bottomed steamer (since called the ' Pleiad '), it 
having been found necessary to increase the power of this vessel when 
under construction, to enable her to ascend against a powerful current. 
In the first instance Lieut. Lyons Macleod (as announced in our former 
Address) was to have had the command, his first project of exploring 
between the Niger and the Gambia having been abandoned. Eventually 
that veteran African explorer, Mr. Consul Becroft, already well 
acquainted with the Niger and Chadda, was appointed the chief; and 
Mr. Laird having secured the services of an efficient native crew, the 
representative of this Society, Sir R. Murchison, recommended the 
employment of two well-qualified men of science, both naval surgeons, 
Drs. Baikie and Brown, who had volunteered for this arduous enterprise. 
The first of these, an accomplished naturalist, after being provided with 
necessary instructions by my predecessor and Colonel Sabine, has sailed 
on his mission ; the other, it is worthy of notice, was only taken from 
this object of his zeal by being ordered to join the Baltic fleet. This 
vacancy has been, however, filled by a zealous young Prussian ethno- 
logist, Dr. Phil. Bleek, of Bonn, who, already versed in several dialects of 
Africa and recommended by the Chevalier Bunsen, has had the advantage 
of the instructions of our eminent philologer. Dr. R. G. Latham.f 

As this expedition is not sent out for the purposes of settlement, 
or of any protracted penetration into the interior, but is simply of 
an experimental character, it is hoped that in the early part of next 
year our well-qualified friends may once more be among us, with graphic 
sketches of the regions watered by this great stream, which we are 
assured, beforehand, will be unreservedly communicated to our Society 

* See Journal of the Royal Geogr. Society, vol. xxi. p. 131. 
f The news has just arrived of the death of Mr. Becroft ; and Dr. Bleek has 
been invalided home. 
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by the Government. This voyage will determine whether an advan- 
tageous commercial intercourse can be opened out with the natives of 
the rich and densely peopled countries of Central Africa, and may thus 
lead to a legitimate traffic, which will offer an effectual check to the 
slave trade. Independently, however, of commercial advantages, we 
may justly offer our best thanks to Her Majesty's Government for thus 
aiding the cause of humanity and knowledge, and for having adopted 
such good measures to carry out a project in which this Society has so 
long taken a lively interest. 

South of the Equator the report of progress is no less encouraging. 
Dr. Livingston has pushed onwards to the 14th degree of latitude— some 
250 miles northward of his former and I need scarcely add other previous 
explorations — and will probably thence make for the coast to the west- 
ward. The accounts which have lately reached us from this gentleman 
are in the highest degree satisfactory. From what he writes of the 
treatment he has experienced from those with whom he has come into 
contact, natives and Portuguese, the latter slave-dealers I am sorry to 
say, the prospect for the future is eneauraging. I should almost say 
that the main difficulty to an explorer, competently inured and qualified, 
was the prevalence of that curious pest, the ' tsetse,^ or poisonous fly, 
which compels the traveller to give it a wide berth, for the sake of 
the cattle on which he must rely for the means of progress. I must 
add that notes which have reached England of Dr. Livingston's ob- 
servations for the establishment of positions have obtained the highest 
sanction from competent mathematical authorities here ; Dr. L. having 
stated in much detail the processes he has followed and the precautions 
he has adopted against error. His figures, having been submitted to 
Mr. Maclear, of the Cape Observatory, and through him to Sir J. 
Herschel in England, have stood that test ; and I believe I may say 
that there is more sound geography in the sheet of foolscap which 
contains them, than in many volumes of much more pretension.* 

The enterprising young Swede, Mr. Anderson, who accompanied 
Mr. Galton in his explorations of South Africa, has at length succeeded 
in reaching Lake Ngami from Valfish Bay. The lake he places, by dead 
reckoning from Tounobis, in long. 23°. From the Lake Mr. Anderson 
ascended the Teoge, a distance of 150 miles in 13 days, but, owing to 
the serpentine nature of the river, made actually only 60 miles' north- 
ing. According to information collected by Mr. Anderson, a large 
stream, which he believes to be the Biribi mentioned by Mr. Galtou, 

* Accounts have since arrived that Dr. Livingston has successfully reached 
the coast, throngh Casange. 
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rises a short distance to the W. of the lake, and flowing N.W. joins 
the great river which, bounding the Ovampo-land on the N., empties 
its waters into the Atlantic. We are thus led to believe, from Dr. 
Livingston's and Mr. Anderson's late explorations, that there is, ex- 
cepting a comparatively short break, a water communication across 
Africa, near the 17th parallel of S. latitude. 

Mr. Anderson describes the country as perfectly healthy, and free 
from the tsetse-fly. The Damara and Namaqua land abounds with 
copper, as alr^dy pointed out by our own traveller, Sir James Alex- 
ander, who informs Dr. Shaw that gold also has since been found on 
the Orange River. 

By the direction of the Council your Secretary has, during the past 
session, furnished instruments for observation to Dr. Sutherland* on his 
departure for Natal, and to Dr. Irving, proceeding to Abeokuta, via 
Badagry, on the West Coast. 

The exploration of the Eastern horn of Africa and the Somali coast, 
so long advocated by this Society, appears likely to be undertaken ; 
and it is with pleasure I hear that an application to the Court of 
Directors has been sent in from Lord Elphinstone, the enlightened 
Governor of Bombay, to encourage the outfit of an expedition under 
Lieut. Burton, whose late visit to Mecca and Medina has been already 
mentioned. Mr. Burton has asked permission to proceed from Bombay 
to Aden before the setting in of the rains, so as to be prepared to start 
at once after the monsoon. 

America. 
The two great continents of America are as fertile in materials 
for this Address as might be expected from the characteristic apti- 
tude of the inhabitants of their great northern republic for the task 
assigned to them by Providence of discovery and occupation. One who 
in knowledge of all that concerns that republic is scarcely exceeded by 
the most enlightened of its citizens. Sir C. Lyell, has furnished me 
with a brief but pregnant summary of geographical proceedings in that 
quarter. " Never before," he writes, " did they, or any other govern- 
ment, set in motion so many exploring expeditions at once. Besides 
that of the Amazon just finished, and of which I lately received a 
report, there is now a survey going on of the Madera, a tributary of 
the Amazon, as long, I believe, as the Danube. Then there are two 
exploring vessels, with a good scientific outfit, gone to Behring Strait. 
No less than four or five large parties, each with engineers and as 

* Dr. Sutharland had previously volunteered to join the Central Africa 
Mission. — Ed. 
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many scientific men as they could engage, have gone to survey dif- 
ferent routes for the Pacific Railway, 2000 miles long, from the Missis- 
sippi valley to the Rocky Mountains and Pacific." 

This summary of my distinguished correspondent is well calculated 
to convey some notion of American capacity for going a-head. When 
we consider with what practical rapidity in North America the rail- 
road follows on the track of the surveying engineer, and how soon the 
iron bar becomes associated with the electric wire, we may form some 
idea of the progress of civilization in that country. One word, in passing, 
on the electric wire. I was much siruck in the United States by the 
apparently rough and certainly unexpensive manner in -which that 
mode of communication is effected. Returning to P^ngland, I saw 
along our great lines of railroad, numerous wires suspended on posts 
of neat construction, and with elaborate appliances for isolation. I 
cannot presume in my ignorance to question the advantage of such 
solid and complicated arrangements where companies can afford them, 
but I could not avoid being struck with the comparative simplicity of 
the single American wire, with its rough support cut from the neigh- 
bouring forest. That it works well, I know by my own experience ; 
but I may also mention that shortly after I left Niagara, an unfor- 
tunate man happened to be caught in the rapids above the American 
fall. He had gained a rock, where he lingered for some 24 hours or 
more. During this agony his condition was punctually reported, I 
believe, every ten minutes to New Orleans, and the hopes and fears, 
and the shock of the final catastrophe, vibrated through the Union. 
What the iron road is rapidly effecting for North America, steam 
navigation, we may safely conclude, will shortly effect in great 
measure for the vast tropical level of the' Amazon and its tributaries. 
Lieutenant Herndon's journal of his descent of that river is probably 
in the hands of most of my audience. It is a work which leaves on 
perusal a most favourable impression of the author. He appears to 
possess every qualification of a traveller — gallantry, cheerful endurance, 
and a foundation of scientific knowledge laid deep and strong by the 
admirable education of West Point, which I believe to be about the 
bast national seminary in the world. With these endowments Lieut. 
Hemdon crossed the Cordillera from Lima, at an elevation of 16,000 
feet, embarked in a 'dug out' on the Huallaga tributary of the 
Amazon, and after separating from his companion, Lieut. Gibbon, 
despatched by him on other similar service, pursued his solitary way 
to Para, on the Atlantic, with a temper unruffled by mosquitos; and 
a constitution, I hope, unimpaired by the fatigues and privations of 

5-2 
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such a Voyage, and by a diet on monkeys and such other precarious 
supplies as he could procure. 

While such an exploration was in progress from the sources 
of the great stream, another traveller of similar attainments and 
endurance, our associate, Mr. Wallace, was prosecuting researches 
from its mouth. We have to regret that his collections of natural 
history accumulated during three years of diligent labour perished by 
fire on the passage home. The traveller, however, and his journal, 
w6re fortunately preserved ; and the latter leaves little to desire as a 
description of the main river and its principal tributary, the Kio 
Negro. " To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new." By the time 
we have digested Mr. Wallace's present volume we may hope for the 
literary results of an expedition on which this gifted naturalist has 
started to the Philippine isles and the Malay Archipelago at his own 
expense, his passage being, however, paid by our Government, and the 
sanction of the Spanish and Dutch Governments having been obtained 
for him through the application of this Society. 

This short summary does not allude to the interesting efforts which 
have lately been made conjointly by officers and men of the English, 
French, and United States navies to ascertain the character of the 
narrow strip of country which, at the Isthmus of Darien, separates the 
two oceans. Much gallantry and some sacrifice of life appear to have 
led to results unpropitious to the scheme of a ship or other canal in 
this quarter, the summit level appearing to be considerably higher 
than had been assilmed from less perfect exploration. It is a satis- 
faction to know that an English party from H.M.S. ' Virago' had the 
good fortune to rescue Lieut. Strain of the U.S. navy, and others of 
his party, from a position of great danger, and which had already cost 
the lives of several brave men. I rejoice to be able to mention this 
instance of friendly co-operation between the two services, and Lieut. 
Herndon's volume will be found to contain several instances of the 
goodwill generated by casual intercourse between the author and our 
countrymen. 

The United States Surveys, under the indefatigable Professor Bache 
and bis able assistants, continue in their useful progress, and to be freely 
distributed by order of Congress to all educational institutions. 

Among the ma«t valuable contributions to science, and especially 
to the science of navigation, of any time, I cannot omit to mention the 
volume lately published by Lieut. Maury of the United States, being 
the sixth edition of his Sailing Directions, a title which conveys little 
conception of the masterly review which the work contains of oceanic 
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science. It is a worthy companion to those extraordinary works of 
art and science, his charts. Americans are not slow to reap the prac- 
tical advantage of such researches and such generalizations as his. Lieut. 
Maury's instructions have already succeeded in reducing the duration 
of a voyage to California to one-half of the former average. The 
book is one which will make Lieut. Maury's friend, the veteran Hum- 
boldt, rejoice that he has lived to see it published. 

I cannot doubt that Commodore Perry's successful, and, as appears^ 
ably-conducted expedition to Japan, will prove rich in interest to 
geographers. The only report which has reached me of an official 
character connected with this important expedition is one relating to a 
visit to the Bonin islands. 

I observe that Chilian newspapers begin to discuss a project for the 
invasion of Araucania. An advance in that direction would open up 
a coimtry which, since the time of the disaster immortalized in the 
Spanish epic, has been sealed against civilized man. 

Lieut. Page, of the U.S. navy, is at present employed in making 
surveys of the river La Plata. He has ascended the Paraguay with 
his vessel 600 miles above Assumption ; thus considerably adding to 
the knowledge of this river already presented to us through the 
elaborate surveys executed by Captain Sulivan of H. M. steamer 
Alecto in 1846. 

With respect to the various expeditions for survey of tracks for 
railroad or other communication between the eastern provinces of the 
United States and the Pacific, mentioned in Sir C. Lyell's summary, 
I extract the following particulars from an able and interesting report 
forwarded to our Secretary by our American a^ociate, Mr. H. R. 
Schoolcraft: — 

" The project of a railroad from the valley of the Mississippi to the 
Pacific is one which is attracting much of the energy of the United 
States. Several parties are now engaged in the experimental survey of 
different lines. The most northward of these lines of exploration has 
been conducted by Mr. Stevens, recently appointed Governor of 
Washington Territory on the Pacific. He left the Mississippi early 
in 1853, at St. Antony Falls, in 44° 58' of N. lat,, proceeding west 
up the Osakis River, across the prairie for 700 miles, measured by the 
odometer, till he reached and crossed the Missouri at Fort Union, at 
the mouth of the Yellow Stone River. Thence he proceeded north- 
wards and w^twards through the territories of the Upsaroka and 
Black-feet Indians by the White Earth or Milk River, and crossing 
the Lewis and Clarke pass of the Rocky Mountains, reached Clarke 
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Eiver in the Colombia valley. In thia transit the mountains were over- 
come at an elevation considered by the party as practicable for loco- 
motives, being far less than that crossed by Fremont in 1843 and 
1844. From this point the valleys were kept through Oregon to 
Astoria, and also over moderately elevated plains to Olympia, the 
newly-founded capital of Washington Territory on Puget Sound. An 
astronomer, topographer, botanist, geologist, and a staff of qualified 
observers accompanied Mr. Stevens, and the most accurate maps may 
be expected to result from this expedition. 

" A southern line for a passage of the Rocky Mountains has been 
surveyed by a party conducted by Messrs. B. F. Beale and G. H. 
Heap. This party started from St. Louis, on the Mississippi, in 
lat. 38° 37'. They traversed in a southern direction the naked 
plains which intervene between this point and the base of the Eocky 
Mountains. They passed the Kansas, Arkansas, and Red Rivers, pur- 
suing the latter into and over the gorges of the mountains into the 
valley of the Rio Grande del Norte, which they reached at Albu- 
querque, in New Mexico, 10 miles above Santa Fe, which is in 
lat. 35° 41'. Thence they proceeded W., through a country infested 
by fierce tribes of Indians, the Utah and Apache, to the Rio Colorado 
of the West. The peculiarities of this region, its wide tracts of 
barrens, its immense canons of volcanic rocks, and general destitution 
of resources, offered trying obstacles. The Rio Colorado was crossed 
and followed down to the Tejar Pass, and by the Tulare lakes, into 
the valley of the Joacquin river of California, and thence to its capital, 
San Francisco. The journal of these gentlemen has been published. 

" The central party of exploration was commanded by Captain J. W. 
Gunnison, U.S.A., aided by Mr. R. A. Kerns. They entered the 
passes of the Rocky Mountains at about the 43rd degree of north lati- 
tude, and had proceeded in the exploration of the mountain territory of 
Utah with satisfactory results, till reaching the vicinity of the Mormon 
settlements of the Great Salt Lake Valley, when they were set upon 
by a body of hostile Utah Indians and ruthlessly murdered. Their 
notes and papers have been recovered, and will, it is expected, in due 
time, be published, together with, or separately from, a large amount 
of information respecting this primal American chain of mountains. 

" Early in the winter of 1853 Colonel J. Fremont set out with a 
competent party to explore a central pass, his object being to demon- 
strate the practicability of travelling that route in the winter. He 
took with him about twenty men, but not a large stock of provisions, 
expecting to kill suflScient game for the subsistence of his party. 
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Accounts have been received which show that this resource has un- 
happily been found insufficient, and that great suiFering has been 
endured by the party from failure of food. He had reached the 
Rocky Mountains with little difficulty, but, after crossing the Middle 
Pass, was beset by great obstacles. He was met on the 4th of February, 
above Vegas, on the river Santa Clara, near the line of New Mexico, 
and about 400 miles directly east of San Francisco, having with 
him but fourteen men, the rest having perished in the mountains. 
It was deemed impracticable for him to continue his route due west 
over the Sierra Nevada, and he intended to pass down the Colorado 
and enter California through Walker or the Tejar Pass. 

" Recent explorations by Mr. W. H. NoUis, made however without 
instruments, denote a practicable route for a railroad from the valley 
of the Sacramento by the south pass in latitude 42°, to Fort Laramie, 
on the Nebraska river. The facts require maturer surveys. The 
elevations to be overcome, and the extent of the barrens to be tra- 
versed, are believed to be adverse to this line." 

In noticing the energetic efforts of the United States to open up 
a direct communication between its Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the 
natural advantages for interoceanie transit existing within the British 
territories in North America, which have been so fully discussed by this 
Society, must not be forgotten. Our Canadian fellow-subjects are 
rapidly extending railvray communication from the Atlantic westward, 
and the advantages of direct intercourse with the Pacific will not be 
overlooked by them. A useful topographical work, by W. H. Smith, 
on Canada West, and the Canadian Journal, containing the Proceedings 
of the Canadian Institute at Toronto, have been sent to the Society, and 
furnish interesting proofs of progress in the British American provinces. 

During the last summer the upper portion and sources of the Eed 
Biver of Louisiana have been explored by Captain R. B. Marcy, U.S.A. 
This district, hitherto unknown, has been penetrated not without great 
perils from the Indians, and from want of supplies ; and perfect deli- 
neations and maps have been made, which Congress has lately ordered 
to be printed. 

A volume by Dr. E. K. Kane has lately appeared from the American 
press, containing the details of the Arctic Expedition, commanded by 
Captain de Haven, in search of Sir J. Franklin. It is illustrated with 
very beautiful engravings. With the renewed liberality of Mr. 
Grinnell and Mr. Feabody another expedition, under the command of 
that intrepid officer Dr. Kane, sailed from New York on May 31, 
1 853. No advices have reached the United States since his entry into 
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the depths of the Arctic Seas, and the profoundest interest is taken 
in the objects and success of this second American Arctic voyage of 
humanity and discovery. 

Our library has also just been enriched by the beautiful volumes 
containing the Personal Narrative of the Explorations in Texas, New 
Mexico, California, Sonora, and Chihuahua, by J. Bussell Bartlett, the 
United States Commissioner. 

The well-known German traveller, Mr. Kohl, has lately brought 
with him to this country a collection of MS. maps and annotations 
of importance with regard to the history of discovery in America. 
This collection includes copies of some 750 maps taken from many 
old books and collections in Germany, France, and England, arranged 
in chronological order in 26 portfolios. He has also contrived to 
trace and distinguish on a single sheet the progress of American dis- 
covery as achieved by conquerors, traders, and other explorers from 
the earliest times to the latest, extracted from the records of upwards 
of 700 travellers. It may be expected that Mr. Kohl's visit to this 
country and present researches in the British Museum and other re- 
pertories will produce useful accessions to this great collection. 

Australia. 

"With respect to that vast portion of Northern Australia which 
remains to be explored, you are well aware that the attention of this 
Society has been not only directed with general interest to the subject 
of such exploration, but that a specific scheme for its accomplishment 
has been distinctly under our consideration. The plan proposed by the 
Royal Geographical Society is, that the expedition should be equipped at 
Moreton Bay, and proceed from thence early in the year to explore the 
country from the mouth of the Victoria River southward, as far in the 
direction of its sources as practicable, and then eastward towards the 
Albert River and the Gulf of Carpentaria. It is proposed that the 
expedition should be conveyed from Moreton Bay by a vessel which 
should remain under the instructions of the leader, and be available for 
securing supplies, storing the collections, and rendering the assistance 
which was so much needed in the expeditions of Eyre, Kennedy, and 
Leichhardt. The examination of the country southward of the Victoria 
River and the Gulf of Carpentaria would probably determine the 
extent of the fertile regions in Northern Australia penetrated by Stokes 
and Leichhardt, as well as the northern limits of the central desert 
discovered by Sturt. And further, the expedition might be enabled to 
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conclude its labours by exploring the country between the gulf and the 
settlements on the eastern coast. It is indeed bxit recently that Her 
Majesty's Government, after giving ear to our recommendations, de- 
cided upon taking exclusively into its own hands the undertaking in 
question ; and a vote of 5000?. has been obtained from Parliament for 
the purpose. I for one think that the Government decided wisely 
in adopting this resolve, which I apprehend by no means will be 
found to preclude us, should we see reason, from addressing to Her 
Majesty's Government any further suggestions which may occur to us. 
I am not, however, now that we are discharged from responsibility in 
the matter, able to state the exact present condition of the scheme. 
I can only state that it has been by no means abandoned, and that at 
the worst it has only suffered scarcely avoidable postponement in con- 
sequence of the absorption of official time and attention by the war. 
In the mean time, we are informed by Mr. G. M. Waterhouse, that at 
his suggestion the legislature of South Australia have voted 5000Z. a 
year for two years towards the exploration of the interior to the N.W. 
of Gawler range, at the head of Spencer Gulf, and to the westward of 
Start's farthest. In the south and east another triumph has been 
achieved in the successful accomplishment of some 1500 miles of steam 
navigation up and down the river Murray, performed by Captain 
Cadell and Lieut.-Govemor Young. It will be in your recollection 
that our own Sturt had already (1829) paved the way for this exploit, 
and I trust that this is an omen of the successes to be achieved in 
the north — that an expedition carefully matured and confided to able 
hands will achieve all that Leichhardt's lamentable loss has left unper- 
formed — and that we may live to see Mr. Arrowsmith point out on 
the map the exact northern limits of that Central Desert which Captain 
Sturt discovered and partly penetrated from the south. 



I have now gone through briefly and superficially such topics of 
present geographical interest as I am able to specify. It remains 
for me to congratulate you on the circumstance mentioned in the 
Council Report, — the assistance which we are about to derive from 
the liberality of Her Majesty's Government. Looking as I do for 
the best consequences to the public and ourselves from this measure, 
I consider myself fortunate in its having been adopted during my 
tenure of office. Fortune however is one thing, and merit is another ; 
and I am bound, while I accept the one, to disclaim the other. It 
was during the first presidency of my predecessor Sir Roderick Mur- 
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chison that he originated the application to Government, on the success 
of which we have now to congratulate him and ourselves. This was 
followed up by a memorial addressed by our Council under his second 
presidency to our Vice-Patron, Prince Albert ; I find him in 1852 at 
our anniversary meeting still expressing hopes for the success of these 
efforts ; and as his successor in 1 854 I am here to share the advantage, 
but not the honour of the result. I cannot omit to mention that a voice 
justly potential in these matters, that of our associate, Mr. Joseph Hume, 
has been strongly raised in our favour. Such has been the advocacy ; 
but even such advocacy would have failed, if it had not rested on sub- 
stantial evidence of the activity of your proceedings, the value of your 
publications, and the evidences of the devotion of talent and valuable 
time on the part of our acting associates to the concerns of our Society. 
Having been hitherto a sleeping partner, I could address Her Majesty's 
Government with no authority of my own. What I could say, and did 
say, was to this effect : — " The objects of our Society are of a nature 
which attracts to its operations men not only of first-rate, but of very 
varied eminence in all departments of science and of the public service. 
We can command for our council and management the services not 
only of men devoted to some special scientific pursuit, but of others 
also who are familiar with the conduct of business in every shape. We 
can thus offer a guarantee for redeeming our obligation to the public. 
Trust us, and' you will have no reason to repent of your confidence." 
This I considered was a business-like way of addressing a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and it had the advantage of being the truth, and one 
which I am confident from my own experience of the assiduous attend- 
ance on our Council meetings you will substantiate for the future. I 
am able to announce that our House Committee has all but concluded 
arrangements for a lease of fit premises, and that the situation seems to 
me everything we could desire ; and I have reason to believe that in 
other respects the arrangement will well answer our purposes, as afford- 
ing convenient space for our meetings, and accommodation for our in- 
creasing collections of maps and charts. 



